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vot.1 PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 23, 1893. _ 170. 20. 
SELECT TALES. lopinion, and he obligingly volunteered to ac- ike satisfaction was a gigantic man of Ireland, 
——_— |company me to an Insurance Office, where 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

Bernardine.—T have been drinking hard all night, 
ani will have more time to prepare me, or they shall| 
beat out, my brains with billets. I will not consent to 
die this day, that’s certain. 

Duke.—9Qh, Sir, you must; and therefore I beseech 
you look forward on the journey you shall go. 

Bernardine.—i will not die to-day for any man’s 
persuasion. ease for vdeasure. 

‘It is inconceivable to the virtuous and 
praiseworthy part of the world, who have 
been born and bred to respectable idleness, 
what terrible straits are the lot of those scan- 
dalous rogues whom Fortune has left to shift 
for themselves!”? Such was my feeling ejacu- 
lation when, full of penitence for the sin of 
urgent necessity, I wended my way to the at- 
torney who had swept together, and, for the 
most part, picked up, the crumbs which fell 
from my father’s table. He was a little griz- 
zled, sardonic animal, with features which 
were as hard as his heart, and fitted their 
leather jacket so tightly that one would have 
thought it had shrunk from washing, or that 
they had bought it second-hand and were 
pretty nearly out at the elbows. They were 
completely emblematic of their possessor, 
whose religion it was to make the most of 
every thing, and, amongst the rest, of the dis- 
tresses of his particular friends, amongst whom 
I had the happiness of standing very forward. 
My business required but little explanation, 
for I was oppressed by neither rent-rolls nor 
title-deeds ; and we sat down to consider the 
readiest means of turning an excellent income 
for one year, into something decent for a few 
more. My adviser, whose small experienced 
had twinkled through all the speculations 
of the age, and, at the same time, had takena 
very exact admeasurement of my capabilities 
of turning them to advantage, seemed to be 
of opinion that I was fit for nothing on earth. 
For one undertaking I wanted application ; 
for another I wanted capital. ‘* Now,” said 
he, ‘‘as the first of these deficiencies is ir- 
remediable, we must do what we can to sup- 
ply the latter. Take my advice,—Insure your 


_life for a few thousands; you will have but 


little premium to pay, for vou look as if you 
would live for ever ; anc. from my knowledge 
of your rattle-pated habits, and the various 
chances against you, I will give you a hand- 
Some sum for the insurance.” Necessity o- 
bliged me to acquiesce in the proposal, and I 
assured the old cormorant that there was 


| beat likelihood of my requiting his liberality 


y the most unremitting perseverance in ail 


the evil habits which had procured me his 


they were supposed to estimate the duration} 
of aman’s life to a quarter of an hour and 
odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, 
and were shown into a large room, where we 
found several more speculators waiting rueful- 
ly for the oracle to pronounce sentence. In 
the centre was a large table, round which, at 
equal distances, were placed certain little 
jumps of money, which my friend told me 
were to reward the labours of the Inquisition, 
amongst whom the surplus arising from ab- 
sentees would likewise be divided. From the 
keenness with which each individual darted 
upon his share and ogled that of his absent 
neighbour, I surmised that some of my fellow- 
sufferers would find the day against them.— 
They would be examined by eyes capable of 
penetrating every crevice of thcir constitu- 
tions, by noses which could smell a rat a mile 
off, and hunt a guinea breast high. How in- 
deed could plague or pestilence, gout or glut- 
tony, expect to lurk in its hole undisturbed 
when surrounded by a pack of terriers which 
seemed hungry enough todevour one another? 
Whenever the door slammed, and they look- 
ed for an addition to their cry, they seemed 
for all the world as though they were going to 
bark ; and if a straggler really entered and 
seized upon his moiety, the intelligent look of 
vexation was precisely like that of a dog who 
has lost a bone. When ten or a dozen of 
these gentry had assembled, the labours of the 
day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies 
upon their natural lives, were afflicted with a 
natural conceit that they were by no means 
circumscribed in foundation for such a project. 
In vain did the Board endeavour to persuade 
them that they were half dead already.— 
They fought hard for a few more years, de- 
clared that their fathers had been almost im- 
mortal, and that their whole families had been 
as tenacious of life as eels themselves. Alas! 
they were first ordered into an adjoining room, 
which I soon learnt was the condemned cell, 
and then delicately informed that the estab- 
lishment could have nothing to say to them. 
Some, indeed, had the good luck to be re- 
prieved a little longer, but even these did not 
effect a very flattering or advantageous bar- 
gain. One old gentleman had a large premi- 
um to pay for a totter in his knees ; another 


with whom Death, I thought, was likcly to 
have a puzzling contest. 

“How old are you, Sir?” inquired an exam- 
iner. 

“© Forty.” 

**You seem a strong man.” 

*<T am the strongest man in Ireland.” 
“But subject to the gout?” 

**No.—The rheumatism.—Nothing else, 
upon my soul.” 

‘*What age was your father when he died?” 
‘Oh, he died young ; but he was killed in 
a row.” 

‘* Have you any uncles alive?” 

‘*No: they were all killed in rows too.” 

‘*Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to 
Ireland?” 

“ May be I shall, some day or other.” 

** What security can we havethat you are not 
killed in a row yourself?” 

“ Oh, never fear! I am the sweetest temper 
in the world, barring when I’m dining out, 
which is not often.” 

*¢ What, Sir, you can drink a little?” 

‘* Three bottles, with ease.”’ 

** Ay, thatisbad. You have a red face and 
look apoplectic. You will, no doubt, go off 
suddenly.” 

‘*My red face was born with me; and I’ll 
lay a bet I, live longer than any two in the 
room.” 

‘* But three bottles “ 

“Never you mind that. I don’t mean to 
drink more than a bottle and a haif in future. 
Besides, I intend to get married, if I can, and 
live snug.” . 

A debate arose amongst the directors re- 
specting this gentleman’s elcgibility. The 
words “row,” and “three bottles,” ran, hur- 
ry-scurry, roundthe table. Every dog had a 
snap at them. At last, however, the leader 
of the pack addressed him in a demurring 
growl, and agreed that, upon his paying a 
slight additional premium for his irregulari- 
ties, he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but, as my 
friend was handing me forward, my progress 
was arrested by the entrance of a young lady 
with an elderly maid-servant. She was dres- 
sed in slight mourning, was the most spark- 
ling beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to 
produce an instantaneous effect, even upon the 
stony-hearted directors themselves. The 
chairman politely requested her to take a scat 








for an extraordinary circumference in the 
girth ; and a dowager of high respectability, 





countenance. We shook hands in mutual ill- 


at the table, ‘and immediately entered into her 
|business, which seemed little more than to 


who was afflicted with certain undue propor-|show herself and be entitled to twenty thou- 
tions of width, was fined most exhorbitantly. {sand pounds, for which her late husband had 
The only customer who met with any thing|insured his life. 
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**Zounds,” thought I, ‘‘ twenty thousand| 
pounds and a widow!” 

‘*Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, 
** your husband made too good a bargain with 
us. I told him he was an elderly, sickly sort 
of a man, and not likely to last ; but I never 
thought he would have died so soon after his 
marriage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of aman! She would 
marry again, of course! I was on fire to be 
examined before her, and let her hear a fa- 
vourable report of' me. As luck would have 
it, she had some further transactions which 
required certain papers to be sent for, and, in 
the pause, I stepped boldly forward. 

“Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, with a smile 
which whitened the tip of his nose, and very 
nearly sent it through the external tegu- 
ments, “allow me to introduce Mr. eo 

articular friend of mine who is desirous of 
insuring his life. You perceive he is not one 
of your dying sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes towards me 
with evident satisfaction, and I had the vani- 
ty to believe that the widow done so too. 

“You have a geod broad chest,” said one. 
**I dare say your lungs are never affected.” 

**Good shculders, too,”? said another.— 
** Not likely to be knocked down in a row.” 

“Strong in the legs and not debilitated by 
dissipation,” cried a third. “I think this 
gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compli- 
ments and a few others, the widow was very 
much inclined to titter, which I considered 
as much/asa flirtation commenced ; and when 
I was ordered into another room to be farther 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I 
longed to tell her to stop till I came back. 
The professional gentieman did his utmost to 
find a flaw in me, but was obliged to write a 
certificate, with which I re-entered, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing the chairman read 
that I was warranted sound. The Board con- 
gratulated me somewhat jocosely, and the 
widow laughed outright. Our affairs were 
settled exactly at the same moment, and I 
followed her closely down stairs. 

**What mad trick are you at now?” in- 
quired the cormorant. 

“T am going to hand that lady to her car- 
riage,” I responded ; and I kept my word. 
She bowed to me with much courtesy, laugh- 
ed again, and desired her servant to drive 
home. 

** Where is that, John?” said I. 

*‘¢ Number ——, Sir, in street,” said 
John ; and away they went. —— 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey 
reckoning up the advantages of his bargain 
with me, and I in a mood of equally interest- 
ing reflection. 

What are you pondering about, young 
gentleman?” he at last commenced. 

‘*J am pondering whether or no you have 
not overreached yourself in this transaction,” 

“‘ How so?” 

« Why I begin to think I shall be obliged 
to give up my harum-scarum way of life ; 
drink moderately, leave off fox-hunting, an? 
sell my spirited horses, which, you know, will 
make a material difference in the probable 
date of my demise,”’ 

“But where is the necessity for your doing 
all this? . . ; 

“My wife will, most likely, make it a stip- 
ulation.” 

“«* Your wife!” 

“Yes, That pretty disconsolate widow we 
have just parted from, You may laugh ; but. 








if you choose to bet the insurance which you 
have bought of me against the purchase mo- 
ney, I will take you that she makes me a se- 
date married man in less than two months.” 

“ Done!” said cormorant, his features again 
straining their buck-skins at the idea of hav- 
ing made a double profit of me. ‘* Let us go 
to my house, and I will draw a deed to that 
effect, gratis.” 

I did not flinch from my agreement. My 
case, I knew, was desperate. 
hanged myself a month before had it not been 
for the Epsom Races, at which I had particu- 
lar business ; and any little additional reason 
for disgust to the world, would, I thought, be 
rather a pleasure,than a pain—provided I was 
disappointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a great bugbear upon fortune. 
I have known many who have not been op- 
pressed by it remain in the shade, but I have 


prosperity. In my own case it was by no 
means a family disease, nor had I lived in any 


Accordingly, on the following day, I caught 
myself very coolly knocking at the widow’s 
door; and so entirely had I been occupied in 
considering the various blessings which would 
accrue to both of us from our union, that I 
was half way up stairs before I began to think 
of an excuse for my intrusion. The drawing- 
room was vacant, and I was left for a moment 
to wonder whether I was not actually in some 
temple of the Loves and Graces. There was 
not a thing to be seen which did not breathe 
with tenderness. The ceiling displayed a 
little heaven of sportive Cupids, the carpet a 
wilderness of turtle-doves. The pictures 
were a series of the loves of Jupiter, the vases 
presented nothing but hearts-ease and love- 
lies-bleeding; the very canary birds were 
inspired, and had a nest with two young ones ; 
and the cat herself looked kindly over the 
budding beauties of a tortoise-shell kitten. 
What a place for a sensive heart like mine! 
I could not bear to look upon the mirrors 
which reflected my broad shoulders on every 
side, like so many giants; and would have 
given the world to appear a little pale and 
interesting, although it might have injured my 
life a dozen years” purchase. Nevertheless, 
I was not daunted, and.I looked round, for 
something to talk about, on the beauty’s usual 
occupations, which I found were all in a tone 
with what I had before remarked. Uponthe 
open piano lay “Auld Robin Grey,” which 
had, no doubt, been sung in allusion to her 
late husband. On the tabie was a half-finish- 
ed drawing of Apollo, which was, egeally 


ron, ‘*This witch,” thought I, is the very 
creature I have been sighing after! I would 
have married her out of a hedge-way, and 
worked upon the roads to maintain her ; but 
with twenty thousand pounds—ay, and much 
more, unless I am mistaken, she would cre- 
ate a fever in the frosty Caucasus! I was in 
the most melting mood alive, when the door 
ypened, and in walked the fascinating object 
of my speculations. She was dressed in sim- 
ple grey, wholly without ornament, and her 
dark brown hair was braided demurely over 
a forehead which looked as lofty as her face 
was lovely. The reception she gave me was 
polite and graceful, but somewhat distant ; 
and I perceived that she had either forgotten, 
or was determined not to recognise me. I 





was not quite prepared for this, and, in spite 


never known one who emerged with it into! 


without doubt, meant to apply to her future; 
one; and round about were strewed the se-! 
ductive tomes of Moore, Campbell, and By-| 


of my constitutional confidence, felt not » 
little embarrassed. I had, perhaps, mistaken 
the breakings forth of a young and buoyant 
spirit, under ridiculous circumstances, for the 
encouragements of volatile coquettrys and, for 
a moment, I was in doubt whether I should 
not apologize and pretend that she was not the 
lady for whom my visit was intended. But 
then she was so beautiful! Angels and minis- 
ters! Nothing on earth could have sent me 


I should have|down stairs unless I. had been kicked down! 


‘*Madam,” I began—but my blood was in a 
turmoil, and I have never been able to recol- 
lect precisely what I said. Something it was, 
however, about my late father, and her la- 
mented husband, absence and the East Indies, 
liver complaints and Life Insurance; with 
compliments, condolences, pardon, perturba- 
tion and preter-plu-perfect impertinence,— 
The lady looked surprised, broke my speech 
with two or three well-bred ejaculations, an 

astonished me very much by protesting tint 
ishe had never heard her husband mention 





way by which I was likely to contract it.— cither my father or his promising little heir 


‘apparent, William Henry Thomas, in the 
,whole course of their union. ‘‘ Ah, Madam,” 
isaid I, “the omission is extremely natural! 
\I am sure I am not at all offended with your 
‘late husband upon that score. He was an el- 
derly, sickly sort of a man. My father al- 
ways told him he could not last, but he never 
thought he would have died so soon after his 
marriage. He had not time—he had not time, 
Madam, to make his friends happy by intro- 
ducing them to you.” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have be- 
haved remarkably well, for the widow could 
not quite make up her mind whether to cre- 
dit me or not, which, when we consider the 
very slender materials I had to work upon, is 
lsaying a great deal, At last I contrived to 
imake the conversation glide away to Auld 
Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, which 
\I pronounced to be a chef-d’ cuvre. ‘Pers 
mit me, however, to suggest, that the sym- 
metry of the figure would not be destroyed 
by a little more of Hercules in the shoulders, 
which would make his life worth a much lon- 
ger purchase. A little more amplitude in the 
chest too, and a trifle stronger on the legs, as 
they say at the Insurance Office. —The wid- 
iow looked comically at the recollections I 
brought to her mind; her rosy upe began to 
disclose their treasures in a half smile; and 
this, in turn, expanded into a laugh like the 
laugh of Euphrosyne. This was the very 
thing forme. Iwas always rather dashed b 
beauty on the stilts; but put us on fair ground, 
and I never supposed that I could be other- 
wise thancharming. I ran over all the amus- 
ing topics of the day, expended a thousand 
admirable jokes, repeated touching passages 
from anew poem which she had not read, 
laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the kitten, 
and forgot to go away till I had sojourned full 
two hours. Euphrosyne quite lost sight of -~ 
questionable introduction, and chimed in wit 
a wit as brilliant as her beauty; nor did she 
put on a single grave look when I volunteer- 
ed to call the next day and read the remain- 
der of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carey I 
walked home. My head and heart were ull 
of the widow and the wager, and my life was 
more precious than the Pigot Diamond. 
kept my eye sedulously upon the pavement, 
to be sure that the coal-holes were closed; and 
I never once crossed the street without look- 
ing both ways, to calculate the dangers of be~ 
ing run over. When I arrived, I was presen 
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ted with a letter from my attorney, giving me 
the choice of an ensigncy in a regiment which 
was ordered to the West Indies, or of going 
Missionary to New Zealand. I wroteto him, 
in answer, that it was perfectly immaterial to 
me whether I was cut off by the yellow-fever 
or devoured by cannibals, but that I had bus- 
jness which would prevent me from availing 
myself of either alternative for two months, 
at least. : 

The next morning found me again at the 
door of Euphrosyne, who gave me her lily 
hand, and received me with the smile of an 
old acquaintance. Affairs went on_ pretty 


much the same as they did on the preceding 


day. The poem was long, her singing exquis- 
ite, my apecdote of New Zealand irresistible, 
and we again forgot ourselves till it was ne- 


cessary, in common politeness, to ask me to 
dinner. Here her sober attire, which for some 
months had been a piece of mere gratuitous) 
respect, was exchanged for a low evening 
dress, and my soul, which was brimming be- 
fore, was in an agony to find room for my 
Her spirits were spor- 
tive as butterflies, and fluttered over the flow- 
ers of her imagination with a grace that was 
She ridiculed the rapidity 
of our acquaintance, eulogized my modesty 


increasing transports. 


quite miraculous. 


till it was well nigh burnt to a cinder, and ev- 
ery now and then sharpened her wit by a de- 


licate recurrence to Apollo and the shoulders, 


of Hercules. 


The third and the fourth and the fifth day, 
with twice as many moye, were cqually pro-| 
ductive of excuses for calling, and reasons for 
remaining, till at last I took upon me to call 


that you have lost your wager. 
‘settling the insurance on my wife, I shall, of 
course, think you entitled to the job. Should 
your trifling loss in me oblige you to become 


est there.—New Monthly Mag. 


We lay before our fair readers the follow- 
ing, being the best description we have seen of 
the Fancy Ball, which is intended to be given 
to-morrow evening, at the Washington Hall, 
by managers of the City Dancing Assembly. 

THE FANCY BALL. 








adelphia, intend shortly to give a grand Fan- 


ington Hall. 
render them peculiarly appropriate for a fan- 


ans, they deserve great credit. As much in- 





ver designing and preparing his own. 
'persons who have not had an opportunity of 
travelling in Europe, the sight will be novel 
jof foreign balls. 


lcy ball, has never been surpassed, and per- 


igravely discussing knotty points of law with 


\lF 


| 


: | Numbers appear as Circassians, Albanians, 

I am very happy to perceive, that the Man-| New Zealanders, Chamois hunters, Virgins of 
agers of the City Dancing Assembly of Phil- ithe Sun, English Jockeys, Russian noblemen, 
icy Ball, in the suite of rooms at the Wash-! 
i The number and elegance of| 
these spacious apartments, and the beautiful dresses, Indians, red, black and brown, Cu- 


and tasty manner in which they are furnished, | pids, Diana Vernons, Modern Sailors, Grecian 
| 
cy ball. In introducing an elegant, harmless, | 
and instructive amusement to the Ppladeiphr 
| 


struction as amusement is to be derived from} 
a fancy dress ball, in observing, in reality,the| 
costumes of different nations, and inthe obser-jan and German Officers, Parisian Hussars, 

0} 


| sae : 
'some and brilliant uniforms. 


jand brilliant, and exhibit to them a specimen! Qthers again are beheld seated in the east- 
‘Orel: . jern fashion on the carpet, while some exhibit 
The interest excited at the approaching fan-|Spanish and Italian costumes, and many la- 
idies appear to great advantage in Turkish 


As I intend|Louis the fourteenth, and on the other Ham- 


lets, Othellos, Shylocks, Romeos, Mercutios, 


jRollas, and Pizarros. ; 
| Ordinary dresses are not wanting to add va- 
an ensign in the West Indies or a missionary riety to the throng. Plain, honest John Bulls 
in New Zealand, you may rely upon my inter-|may be seen in their national costumes—coun- 
itry gentlemen of the west of England in their 
ibload cloth drcsses—and huntsmen in their 
beautiful riding habits of scarlet or green.— 


English judges and barristers with their flow- 


jing robes and bagwigs, may be observed 


fom and Jerry fellows, while the noble kilt- 
ed, barelegged Highlanders, of different clans, 
walk as erect as on their native mountains, 


French princesses, Tartars of the Crimea, 
Hollanders, Swiss peasants and peasant girls, 
Ladies of the Lake, Courtiers in full court 


Sailors, Grecian patriarchs, with their cro- 
ziers, Grecian Priests, with their rosaries, 
Greek girls in their beautiful dresses, Greek 
ladies of Constantinople, Sultanas, Jews, 
Turks and Chinese, Butchmen and Caffres, 
Knights and Witches, while Polish, Hungari- 


Russian Cossacks, and French Cavaliers add 
new splendour to the scene with their hand- 


and remain without troubling myself about|4Ps never been equalled in Philadelphia.— dresses of blue, spangled with silver and gold. 


the one or the other. 


ean sesseed with! _ bat of the Lafayette ball, was nothing, in|Sometimes nearly the whole Turkish court is 


i ae ; |comparis i i at exists in there i i FOE 
progressive cordiality; and, at last, with ajp”)P’reom with the feeling that exists in the represented in the persons of the Grand Seni 


mixture of timidity which assured me of the 
anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at 
once, to decide the question with the Insur- 
ance Office, and determine the course of my 
travels. One day I found the Peri sitting rath- 
er pensively at work, and, as usual, I took my 


seat opposite to her. 


**T have been thinking,” said she, ‘that I 


have been mightily imposed upon.” 
“By whom?” { inquired. 


**By one of whom you have the highest 


opinion—by yourself.” 
“In what do you mistrust me?” 


“Come now, will it please you to be can- 
did, and tell me hones‘ly that all that exceed-| 
ingly intelligible story about your father, and 


the liver complaint, and Heaven knows what 
was a mere fabrication?” 


**Will it please you to let me thread that! 
needle, for I see that you are taking aim at the) 


wrong end of it?” 
“Nonsense! Will you answer me?” 


“I think I could put the finishing touch to 
that sprig. Do you not see?” I continued, 
Jumping up and leaning over her, ‘‘it should 
be done so—and then so.—What stitch do you 


call that?” 


The beauty was not altogether in a mood) 
for joking. I took her hand—it trembled— 


and so did mine. 


“Will you pardon me?” I whispered, “I! 


am a sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling 
disreputable vagabond, 
to my soul.” 
The work dropped upon her knee. 
* * * * * * 





* 


In about a fortnight from this time I ad 
dressed the following note to my friend— 





but I love you} 


EAR S1r,—It will give you great pleasure 
, © hear that my prospects are mending, and 


\is engrossing the attention and conversation of 
levery family in the city and its neighborhood. 
The buz of curiosity is already afloat, to know 
what costumes will be worn by the mest fash- 
ionable. Rumor, with her hundred tongues, 


some, while mantau makers, milliners, seam- 
tresses, and tailors hawe reeeived strict and 
positive orders not to reveal in the slightest 
manner, the secret of the intended costume 
of the customer. 

Fancy balls are quite common in Europe.— 
In the metropolis of almost every European 
country, two or three are generally given in 
ithe course of the season. Those of London 
lin particular, are more generally known to us 
»\in this country, than the same kind of balls in 
the capitals of other countries. In England, 
ithey are frequently attended by 1000 or 2000 
persons, dressed in all the various costumes of 
different nations. At these~balls, you may 
see characters representing the savage fierce- 
ness of the Indian warrior of North America, 
and the Otaheitean chief standing side by side 
with the splendid costumes of European Kings 
and Emperors. The grand Sultan, in his im- 
perial dress, may be seen ¢ete-a-tete with the 
Emperor of China,in his Asiatic luxury. The 
Ancient Greeks and Romans arise from their 
graves to grace these saloons. Here, you may 
jbehold Cicero, clothed in his toga, and there, 
Demosthenes in his Grecian dress. Here, 
Anthony and Cesar in Roman Military ar- 
mour, and there, Roman Senators, and Gre- 
cian and Roman matrons in their classical 
garments. 

Historical and dramatic heroes too figure on 
the scene. You may behold on one side Rich- 
ard the third, Henry the eighth, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Charles the fifth, Henri Quatre, and 





>| 
} 





has already whispered the descriptions of| 


ashionable world on the present occasion. Itlor, surrounded by his body guards, and atten- 


ded by his pages bearing lances—his Confess- 
sor with a chalice, burning frankincense, and 
his head surmounted with a sugar loaf-cap, 
three feet high; the Maitre des Ceremonies 
with his staff, and the Moufti, or Chief of the 
Law, with his immense turban and beard. 

The gay and humorous may be noticed as 
Falstaff, Dr. Syntax in search of the beauti- 
‘ful, Paul Pry with his ‘* How d’ye do?—hope 
I don’t intrude,”? Monsieur Tonson, and other 
characters of a similar kind. Some select the 
agreeable characters of Gipsys and Fortune- 
tellers, skilled in palmistry, and clothed in 
their fantastic strolling habits; they may be 
seen keenly scrutinizing the palm of fair la- 
dies’ hands to divine their fortunes. 

It is whispered that many will be apparell- 
ed at the approaching ball in this city, in cos- 
tumes that are wholly characteristic of Amer- 
icans; anc indeed we do not know of any that 
could be better supported, or more agreeable 
to our feelings. For example, the pilgrims 
and early settlers of the eastern states; cus- 
tumes of the Dutch Governors of New York, 
and their subjects; William Penn, and his as- 


jsociates; revolutionary officers, and the full ~ 


ball and the ordinary walking costumes of cur 
Philadelphia ancestors, with their bag wigs, 
three cornered hats, gold snuff box, gold 
headed cane, large shoe-buckles, &c. &c;— 
Brother Jonathans, Kentuckians, &c. &c. 
The dramatis persone who flourish at fancy 
balls, do not always support theharacters 
that they have selected. Indeed, in many in- 
stances it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. It is, however, optional with 
them to do so or not, as they feel inclined. — 
That the approaching ball will be numerous- 
\ly and fashionably attended by persons in 





fashion, we know.—Pennsylvania Gazette, 
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MANNERS OF THE MODERN TURKS AND PER- 
SIANS COMPARED. 

“In commercial transactions the Turk is just, 
and rarely breaks his word: the Persian bar- 
ters his oath like any other commodity. We 
read in Plato and Herodotus, that the ancient 
Persians had a horror of lying: how much 
their descendants have degenerated! The 
Persians of the present day are the most lying 
people upon earth. They are accustomed in 
their infancy to dissimulate, to reply pertly 
when they are called to account or repri- 








happiness of civilized man. They are con 

stantly under the influence of jealousy, arising 
frem their suspicious disposition, and the idea 
of their own superiority. 
them look upon their wives as the slaves of 
their desires and caprices, and as designed 
only to perpetuate the species. Contempt 
produces distrust, and distrust gives rise to 
jealousy. ‘The women cannot go abroad with- 
out being entirely veiled. Lodged in an insu- 
lated apartment, known by the name of /a- 
rem, (which we improperly call seraglio*) 
they are allowed to receive their intimate fe- 
male friends, and sometimes pass several days 





manded, and to get out of a scrape by means 
of subterfuges : every lie is blameless in their 
eyes which tends to their interest. The dog- 
mas of their sect authorize them to dissemble 
and to lie when they are in a foreign country, 
where they must conceal their faith, and not 
allow themselves to disclose those things 
which they have most at heart. It may be 
judged, then, how far ignorance and wicked- 
ness can stretch this religious precept. Our 
love for truth, and horror for lying, excited 
their astonishment. A person of the highest 
rank at the Persian court testified his surprise 
to a French agent in the following words :— 
“What, not mix a little falsehood with af- 
fairs? That appears to me impossible;. I 
cannot conceive how they can be managed 
without lying.” He then added, ina low voice, 
‘© Truth has its merit, however, and we who 
lie five hundred times a-day are not perhaps 
any the forwarder for it.” Cunning and de- 
ceitful, the Persian is never afraid to break 
his engagements. When he keeps his word, 
it is only because it is impossible to do other- 
wise. He will leave no means untried to e- 
vade It; and he easily finds false witnesses to 
assist him in cases of difficulty. This sort of 
people are still more common in Persia than 
in Turkey, where they are nevertheless com- 
mon enough. The crime of theft, which is 
very rare among the Ottomans, is frequent 
with the Persians, who commit it without 
scruple. 

The Turk is covetous; he loves money ; 
but in this he only resembles other nations. — 
the Persian carries this passion to the extreme. 
In Persia, the smallest service can be obtain- 
ed only by gold. The great men of the state 
are here distinguished from the populace by 


their more bare-faced cupidity, and the most| 


odious avarice. A superior cannot be ap- 
proached without a present, especially when 
his protection is sought for. ‘The Persian is 
so thoroughly imbued with this way of think- 
ing, that, whenever I arrived in a capitol, 
was asked if I had something to offer to the 
governor. 

he Turk is very magnificent in his pre- 
sents, when guided by ostentation, gratitude, 
or humanity. But the hands of the Persian, 
always open to receive, are never open to 
give: when he cannot do otherwise than give, 
his gifts are confined withinevery narrow lim- 
its. He ruins himself only in promises, and 
in these he may, indeed, be said to be munifi- 
cent. 
sabre, or any other article, he immediately 


— 


says, ‘‘I give it you.” If you are delighted 
with a field bearing a rich crop, or witha 


smiling valley, he says, ** I make youa pre- 
sent of it.” But this is all mere ceremony, 
and never turns out to mean any thing. The 
Spaniards have the same custom, which they 
have no doubt derived from the Arabs. 


The Persians and Turks, like all the rest of 


the Asiatics, are unacquainted with that re- 
fined and delicate love which constitutes the 


If you extol the beauty of a horse, a 


without seeing their husband ; to whom they 
|then send his meals in the saloon, The pro- 
imenade, the bath, musicians, dances, and 
|game, are the pleasures which the women of 
\the East procure in order to pass away their 
jtime agreeably. They also enjoy the compa- 
jny of their father’s and their husband’s male 
jrelations, and that of a few old neighbours. 
Fond of repose and tranquility, they are in a 
great measure occupied with the affairs of 
their household, in which they have despotic 
sway ; so that a husband would not dare to 
discharge a domestic without their consent. 
The power which they have over his children 
is also very great ; they have the entire care 
of their education, and the right of marrying 
them: It seems that both the laws and the 
custom of these countries have wished to 
make some amends to the women for the pri- 
vations which in other matters they are oblig- 
ed to suffer. 

I can hardly believe that the Persians and 
the Ottomans in general experience those en- 
dearments of conjugal love which render the 
wife a comforter in distress, a friend partak- 
jing of our pleasures and our pains. How, in- 
jdeed, cana woman conceive a profound at- 


jtachment for her husband, when she knows 





|who are honored with the same title as_her- 
iself, and admitted to share his bed? 

The number of wives is limited by the law 
to four. The Persians take a fifth for a cer- 
one time ; after which she is loaded with 
|presents, and set at liberty. This sort of mar- 
jriage is called muttah: these women may be 
icompared to kept mistresses in Europe, the 
jonly difference being, that in Persia such con- 
\tracts are made public, and are not dishonora- 
ible. 

Some travellers have extolled the beauty 
the province of Yezd: there are, indeed, 
pretty women in these as in all other coun- 
trices. The Georgian blood which is spread 
throughout Persia causes the children to be 
born with remarkable features, but they lose 
them entirelv as they advance in age; and I 
believe that the Turkish blood is in general 
purer than the Persian. There are not a- 
mongst the Persian women any of those ele- 
gant shapes which are to be seen amongst our 
“uropean females. The charms of the for- 
mer, it is true, being entirely concealed by 
the manner in which they are dressed, cannot 
be precisely estimated. 
sight of robes displaying graceful forms, I 
could not help fancying I saw in the Persian 
females only animated masses, resembling so 
many indistinct shades. 

Their head is adorned with a fillet or a cap 
of greater or less value, the form of which 





of the whole palace. The house of a Persian lord, 





less called serazi. 


|of the Persian women, and especially those of, 


Accustomed to the! 


* Serail, or rather serait, is said not of the harem, but} 


though he have no apartment for women, is neverthe-|Cotton. 


a so saa 
they vary according to their taste ; they fre- 
quently cover it with a shawl, which they dis- 
pose in a thousand different ways. ‘The wives 


The majority off of the people wear only a plain black hand- 


kerchief about their head. Their hair flows 
in tresses behind; and before it are turned 
back over the forehead some ringlets, falling 
negligently down each side upon the cheeks, 
The shift which they wear reaches to the 
waist, and is of red silk or white cotton; tied 
with a string that passes over the shoulders, it 
hides the palpitations, sighs, and movements 
of a bosom enervated by the vapour-baths 
habitually taken in the east. The gown or 
robe is open before, being closed only over the 
breast by means of loops, or of small gold, sil- 
ver, or silk-covered buttons. This robe is 
also confined round the body by an embroider- 
ed girdle, adorned in front with a plate of 
gold or silver. The wives of the common 
people tie round them a Kerman shawl, or 
some other of less value, of silk or cotton, 
manufactured in their own country. The 
Persian women, as well as the men wear very 
wide silk or cotton drawers. They, as well 
as the men, wear none but short knitted stock- 
ings, woollen or cotton, of various colours.— 

he women wear on their feet a sort of slip- 
pers, some of which have high heels, and 
others are flat and shod with iron at the point; 
they are made of horse or goat skin, prepared 
and died green or red. 

None of the women can appear in the 
street uncovered. The face is concealed bya 
cotton veil, in which are made two little open- 
ings for the eyes. The whole body is wrap- 
ped in a sort of white shroud. The wives of 
the common people also make use of cotton 
stuff; but it is chequered white and black, 
and is of Persian manufacture. 
| Such is the general dress of the women.— 
'They make use of additional embellishments, 
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‘that there are others under the same roof 2ecording to the means and liberality of their 


lhusbands. The heads and necks of these 
jladies sparkle with pearls and precious stones, 
itheir fingers are loaded with rings, and to 
|their arms are attached bracelets enriched 
with jewels, 

The dress of the men has not the imposing 

and majestic air which characterises that of 
the Turks. The shirt, of red silk or white 
cctton, is not open at the breast like ours, but 
at the side ; it is fastened with a button or 
lace, and reaches only to the waist. The 
breeches are wide, and nearly resemble our 
ipantaloons. The Persians never wear a cra- 
ivat, even on the severest days of winter.— 
Upon the shirt they put a garment, which de- 
scends half-way down the thigh; it covers 
ithe breast, and is tied with two strings. Over 
this first habit they wear a second of silk, red, 
green, or of some other colour, of very close 
itexture, open before, and decorated on each 
‘side with a row of buttons of gold or silver 
ithread; the sleeves are slit in front, and 
likewise buttoned. They tie round the waist 
ja Kerman shawl, or one of more common 
\quality ; and all, except the mirzas, fasten 
to ita kind of khanjar or knife. 
Most of the rich cover themselves in winter 
with a kind of pelisse or sheepskin, lined with 
ithe wool of the same animal. The principle 
‘nobles of the court wear black fox, martin, 
jand other furs. The common people have @ 
cloth great-coat, with slit sleeves. 

All the Persians indiscriminately, from the 
king down to the meanest of his subjects, 
wear on the head a cap of lamb or sheep skin, 
surmounted by abit of red cloth or printed 
Each tribe is distinguished by the 
|particular form which it gives to the upper 
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art of this head-dress. A Cashmere shawl the ordinary meal at mid-day consists only of 
is wrapped about the cap when its wearer/a ragout, together with yoghaurt, (a kind of 
makes his appearance at court. sour milk) preserves, or sweetmeats, of which 
The Persians shave their heads, leaving/this people are particularly fond, and in the 
only two locks of hajr behind the ears. In/preparation of which they excel. For sup- 
Persia, Musselmans, Jews, Armenians, all per they have a filaw, which they prepare 
let their beards grow. They frequently dye|in various ways. heir drink is vinegar, the 
them black or red, so that a white one is sel-|juice of the pomegranate, citron, or barberry, 
dom seen. This a coquetry to which the oldjor curdled milk, diluted with water. The 
men are very eager to resort. These people |Persians and Turks of the present day are 
attach great importance to the length of their|not, as their forefathers were, rigid observers 
beard: it will hardly be believed, that thelof the precepts which forbid the drinking of 
first eulogium they bestow on Feth-Ali-Shah|wine. Nevertheless those who transgress are 
relatesto his beard. It is certainly remarka-|still obliged to do it insecret. In every part 
bly long, as it descends to his waist. of Persia where the vine grows, the Armeni- 
The Persian architecture is more regularjans, and Jews make the wine, and sell it to the 
and elegant than that of the Turks; it ap-|Persians. The Turks are more addicted than 
pears to me to owe origin to the taste which their neighbours to the vice of drunkenness. 
these people have always had for a wandering} ‘The little freedom of manners, the jealousy 
life. Every house has a garden, or at least a/of the men, and the rigorous seclusion of the 
court planted with trees. The apartments,| women, gave rise in Persia and Turkey to the 
of which the pictures form the only orna-jestablishment of public places for smoking 
ment, are very neat: their furniture consists|and taking coffee. These establishments were 
only of a thick carpet laid upon the floor, and|become in Persia houses of debauchery. An 


, éxtending the whole length of the room ; a- 
round are felts which are narrower and finer, 


upon which they sit. The Persians are un- 
acquainted with the pleasnre of lying at ease 
upon a sopha; their luxury is more in ima- 
gination than in reality. ‘They have no idea 
of those elegant apartments which the refine- 
ment or the superfluities of life has in Europe. 
Their chambers have windows ornamented 
with coloured glass; outside, and in front of 
them, is hung a kind of shade, to moderate the 
heat of the sun within the apartment, which 
is open on all sides, and is entered by lifting a 
ferdek or carpet that serves asa door. ‘The 
reception-chambers, decorated with pictures, 
very much resemble tents. Nothing can be 
more cool and agreeable than these serails, 
disposed on the banks of rivulets, and sur- 
rounded with verdayt trees. 

The luxury of the ancient Persians was un- 
bounded: that of the Persians of the present 
day is far from equaling it ; it is even inferior 
to that of the ‘Turks. For what are the gar- 
ments worn by the former when compared 
with the rich mohair pelisses, or the flowing 
vests of magnificent cloth in which the Oito- 
Mans are habited. ‘The Persians perhaps 
keep more horses in their stables than their 
neighbours do; but the harness is more mag- 
hificent in ‘Turkey than in Persia. The Per- 
sian contents himself with having a numerous 
train oi domestics around him when he goes 
abroad, for pleasure or to pay a visit. The 

reat man goes on horseback and his servants 
ollow on foot. 

The Persians are much more voluptuous 
and refined in their pleasures than the ‘lurks. 
After a repast, they frequently have perfum- 
ed water brought them to wash their hands 
in. When they go abroad for pleasure, they 
always carry with them sweetmeats, ices, 
and sherbet. There are few Persians who 
g0 a journey without their galeoun, and a 
brasier to light it. They do not smoke for so 
long a time as the Turks, who never lay aside 
the pipe until the tobacco is consumed ; but 
renew this enjoyment more frequently, taking 
only a few whiffs each time. When they 
drink it is from a vase of the richest and most 
transparent porcelain, in which there is al- 
Ways put a certain quantity of ice. 

Notwithstanding their extreme sensuality, 
the Persians are more temperate than the 
Turks, 


end was at last put to these shameful disor- 
ders by the severe decrees of the government; 
|the places were undoubtedly abolished, on ac- 
|count of the troubles which agitated the em- 
|pire after its invasion by the Afghans. In 
Turkey these establishments have been pre- 
served, There the idle go and passaway the 
day in smoking, and in drinking that liquor 
which so delightfully excites the brain, and 
quickens every sense. There the men of 
business spend their hours of relaxation, and 
the politicians discuss the affairs of state. — 
These places are particularly frequented du- 
ring the time of the Ramazan. 

The Europeans have very exaggerated ideas 
of the cleanliness of the orientals, to which the 
ablations ordered by their religious laws have 
given rise. But the Persians appeared to me 
to be still more negligent in this important ar- 
ticle than the Turks. Both sexes consider 
ithey pay sufficient attention to cleanliness in 
| performing five ablutions a-day, and going to 
ithe bath. Imagine a large reservoir of hot 
water, which is renewed scarcely once in ten 
days; and in which men and women at dif- 
ferent hours, come to immerse themselves ; 
and you will have an idea of the vapour-baths 
in use amongst the Persians. No Christian is 
permitted to enter them, lest his. body should 
pollute a water which of itself emits a pesti- 
lential odour. Asan European, i was allow- 
ed to use the bath. I had one day a mind to 
eo into this reservoir, but was quickly repel- 
led by the mephitic vapour rising from it as I 
approached. It is not thus in Turkey. There 
Mussulmans and Christians, indiscriminately, 
are rubbed and washed by a boy who attends 
the bath, in rooms into which hot and cold 
water are admitted by different taps, and 
constantly renewed. ‘The Persian never uses 
a handkerchief, his fingers serving instead of 
that article. He carries his filthiness so far, 
as sometimes to wear the same shirt for a 
fortnight. Both rich and poor are frequently 
covered with vermin, which is also seen on 
their clothes, and on the carpets in their a- 
partments. It may with truth be said, that 
the Persian knows cleanliness only by the 
name. 

I conclude this parallel with a reflection 
which will not, I think, appear a rash one.— 
The Persian, degenerate as he is, might, with 
wiser and juster laws, and a government less 








The great men in Persia are very|despotic and arbitrary, model his manners 


hice in the article of cookery; they have after those of the European nations; but the 


Toast-meats and high seasoned dishes, 


which give him in some respects the advan- 
tage over the Persian, will never be able to 
free himself from his religious and political 
shackles, and take his place amongst the na- 
tions more advanced than his own in civiliza- 
tion—Monthly Magazine. 





FOR THE PHILADELHHIA SOUVENIR. 
LADY-BIRD! FLY AWAY HOME. 

This beautiful little song, warbled with such gay de- 
light by every infant tongue, itappearsby anarticle inthe 
New Monthly Magazine, was only familiarized in Exe 
gland by the second verse ; in this country we have 
never heard any part of it beyond the first couplet of 
the second stanza. The whole song, which we new 
give for the benefit of our juvenile vocalists, is full of 
tenderness, and well calculated to give an early bias to 
benevolent feeling. It is a translation from the Gers 
man, in which language the beautiful and sprightly 
little insect is called Marien-warmcher. S. 

SONG. 

Lady-bird! Lady-bird! pretty one stay, 
Come sit on my finger, so happy and gay, 

With me shall no mischief betide thee ; 
No harm would I do thee, no-foeman is here, 
[ only would gaze on thy beauties so dear, 

Those beautiful winglets beside thee, 
Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will roam, 

List! List! to their ery and bewailing! 
The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, 
Then Lady-bird, Lady-bird, fly away home. 
Hark! hark! to thy children’s bewailing. 
Fly back again, back again, Lady-bird dear, 
Thy neighbours will merrily welcome thee here, 
With them shall no peril attend thee ; 


| They"ll guard thee so safely from danger and care, 


They'll gaze on thy beautiful winglets so fair, 
They'll love thee, and ever befriend thee. 





ANCIENT SPANISH POBTRY. 
Ebro candaloso. 

O, broad and limpid river, 

O, banks so fair and gay, 
O, meadows, verdant ever, 

O, groves in green array, 
O, if in field or plain 

My love should hap to be, 
Ask ifher heart retain 

A thought of me. 
O! clear and erystal dews, 

That in the morning ray, 
All bright with silvery hues, 

Make field and foliage gay : 
QO! if in field or plain 

My love should hap to be, 
Ask if her heart retaiu 

A thought of me. 
O! elms, that to the breeze 

With waving branches play, 
O! sands, where oft at eve 

Her careless footsteps stray ; 
O! if in field or plain 

My love should chance to be, 
Ask if her heart retain 

A thought of me. 
©! warbling birds, that still 

Salute the rise of day, 
And plain and valley fill 

With your enchanting lay : 
O! if in field or plain 

My love shculd hap to be, 
Ask if her heart retain 





But|Turk, notwithstanding he possesses qualities 





A thought of me. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE.| ‘This is too insolent!” said Tippoo. ‘Drag 
CONTINUED. forward that Fakir,and cut his robe into tat- 
When Tippoo Saip, through the dim haze/ters on his back with your chabouks.” [long 
which hung over the waterfall, discerned the whips. ] 3 : 
splendid train of the Begum advancing, he| But a scene ensued like that in the hall of 
arose from his musnud, so as to receive her|Seyd. All- who attempted to obey the com- 
near the foot of his throne, and exchanged!mand of the incensed despot, fell back from 
greetings with her upon the pleasure of the/the Fakir, as they would from the angel of 
meeting, and inquiries after their mutualjdeath. He flung his cap and fictitious beard 
health. He then conducted her to the cush-jon the ground, and the incensed countenance 
ion placed near his own, while his courtiersjof ‘Tippoo was subdued in an instant, when he 
anxiously showed their politeness in accom-jencountered the stetn and awful eye of his 


modating those of the Begum with places up-|father. A sign dismissed him from the throne,| 4 : 
on the carpets around, where they all sat down which Hyder himself ascended, while the of-|¢ 


crosslegged—Richard Middlemas occupying} ficious menials hastily disrobed him of his tat- 
a conspicuous situation. tered cloak, and flung on him a robe of regal 


The people of inferior note stood behipd—|splendor, and placed on his head a jewelled|{ 


and amongst them was the Sirdar of Hyderjturban. The Durbar rung with acclamations 
Ali, with Hartley and the Madras Vakeel.—|to Hyder Ali Khan Behaudar, ‘‘ the good, the 
It would be impossible to describe the feelings] wise, the discoverer of hidden things,—who 
with which Hartley recognized the apostate|cometh:into the Divan like the sun bursting 
Middlemas,and the Amazonian Mrs. Montre-|from the clouds.” : : 

ville. The sight of them worked up his res-| The Nawaub at length signed for silence, 
olution to make an appeal against them in fulljand was promptly obeyed. He looked majes- 
Durbar, to the justice which Tippoo was obli-|tically around him, and at length bent his eyes 
ged to render to all those who should complain|upon Tippoo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood 
of injuries. In the meanwhile, the Prince,|before the throne with his arms folded on his 
who had hitherto spoken in a low voice,while|/bosom, were strongly contrasted with the 
acknowledging, it is to be supposed, the ser-|haughty look of authority which he had worn 
vices and the fidelity of the Begum, now gave|but a moment before. : 

the sign to his attendant, who said, in an ele-| ‘* Thou hast been willing,” said the Nawa- 
vated tone, ‘* Wherefore, and to requite these|ub, ‘‘to barter the safety of thy capital for 
services, the mighty Prince, at the request ofjthe possession of a white slave. But the 
the mighty Begum, Mootee Muhul, beautifuljbeauty of a fair woman caused Solomon ben 
as the moon, ang wise as the daughter of Gi-|David to stumble in his path; how much more, 
amschid, hath decreed to take into his service|then, should the son of Hyder Naig remain 
the Buckshee of her armies, and to invest him,|firm under temptation?—That man may see 
as one worthy of all confidence, with the kee-|clearly, we must remove the light which daz- 
ping of his beloved capital of Bangalore.” |zlesthem. Yonder Feringi woman must be 

The voice of the crier had scarce ceased,|placed at my disposal.’ 
when it was answered by one as loud, which| ‘‘To hear is to obey,” replied Tippoo, 
sounded from the crowd of by-standers, ‘‘Cur-|while the deep gloom on his brow showed 
sed is he who maketh the robber Leik histrea-| what his forced submission cost his proud and 
surer, or trusteth the lives of Moslemah tcthe|passionate spirit. In the hearts of the cour- 
command of an apostate.” tiers preset reigned the most eagér curiosity 
With unutterable satisfaction, yet with trem-|to see the denoument of the scene, but not a 
bling doubt and anxiety, Hartley traced thejtrace of that wish was suffered to manifest 

“speech to the elder Fakir, the companion ofjitself on features accustomed to conceal all 
Barak. ‘Tippoo seemed not to notice the in-|internal sensations. The teelings of the Be- 
terruption, which passed for that of some mad|gum were hidden under her veil; while in 
devotee, to whom the Moslem princes permit|spite of a bold attempt to conceal his alarm, 
great freedoms. The Durbar, therefore, re-|the perspiration stood in large drops on the 
covered from their surprise: and, in answer to|brow of Richard Middlemas. The next words 
the proclamation, united in the shout of ap-jof the Nawaub sounded like music in the ear 
plause which is expected to attend every an-jof Hartley. 
nunciation of the royal pleasure. ‘*Carry the Feringi woman to the tent of 

Their acclamations had no sooner ceased, |the Sirdar Belash Gassim, (the chief to whom 
than Middlemas arose, vent himself before the| Hartley had been committed.) Let her be 
musnud, and, in a set speech, declared his un-|tended in all honor, and let him prepare to es- 
worthiness of such high honor as had now been|cort her, with the Vakeel and the Hakim 
conferred, and his zeal for the Prince’s ser-|Hartley, to the Payeen-Ghut, (the country 
vice. Something remained to be added, but|beneath the passes, ) answering for their safe- 
his speech faltered, his limbs shook, and his|ty with his head.” The litter was on its road 
tongue seemed to refuse its office, to the Sirdar’s tent ere the Nawaub had done 

The Begum started from her seat, though|speaking. ‘‘For thee Tippoo,” continued 
contrary to etiquette, and said, as if to supply) Hyder, ‘Tam not come hither to deprive thee 
the deficiency in her officer, ‘‘ My slave wouldjof authority, or to disgrace thee before the 
say, that in acknowledgement of so great an Durbar.—Such things as thou hast promised 
honor conferred on my Buckshee, I am so void|to this Feringi, proceed to make them good. 
of means, that I can only pray your Highness The sun calleth not back the splendor which 
will deign to accept a lily from Frangistan, tolhe lends to the moon; and the father obscures 
pliant within the recesses of the secret garden)not the dignity which he has conferred on the 
of thy pleasures. Let my Lord’s guards car-|son. What thou hast promised, do thou pro- 
ry yonder litter to the Zenana.” ceed to make good.” 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal) The ceremony of investiture was therefore 
from Tippoo, the guards of his Seraglio ad-|recommenced, by which the Prince Tippoo 
vanced to receive the closed litter from the|conferred on Middlemas the important gov- 
attendants of the Begum. The voice of the/ernment of the city of Bangalore, probably 
old Fakir was heard louder and sterner than! with the internal resolution, that since he was 
before— ‘‘ Cursed is the prince who barters/himself deprived of the fair European, he 


justice for lust! He shall die in the gate by|would take an early opportunity toremove the 
the sword of the stranger,” 











—— — 
new Killedar from the charge; while Middle- 
mas accepted it with the throbbing hope that 
he might yet outwit both fatherand son. ‘The 
deed of investiture was read aloud—the robe 
of honor was put upon the newly-created Kil- 
ledar, and an hundred voices, while they bles- 
sed the prudent choice of Tippoo, wished the 
governor good fortune, and victory over his 
enemies. 

(To be Concluded next week.) 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received from our warm hearted Irish 
friend in Tennessee, another letter enclosing a draft 
for one hundred dollars, being his third remittance— 
also, from an Agent in Connecticut, one enclosing forty 
two dollars in full, together with smaller sums from 
other individuals. These are cheering indications of 
the estimation in which our paper is held, and enable 


ing, &c. with an open, manly front. To those who are 
still indebted, and who wish our thanks and good opin- 
ion, we recommend the latter part of Luke X. 37. 





We know too well how to treat the production of H. 
P. as we have printed it first, and may light a segar 
with it afterwards, according to his suggestion. 

Hibernicus sings of Love and Friendship, as one who 
had felt their influence. We hope to hear from him 
again. 

Our friend S. who has obliged us with the selection 
lof the litle ditty beginning ‘‘ Lady bird—Lady bird,” 
jas well as several other entertaining articles, will please 
laccept our thanks. 

Why slumbers the muse of our fair E. we hope and 
|trust that she has not fallen into that “sleep that knows 
ino waking,” and that ere long we shall be favored with 
|some of her visioned thought. 


| “Yet awhile! yet awhile, yet we must delay!” 

| The aspirants for literary fame in our prize contri- 
jbutions, are desired to extend their patience more em 
|pecially those of the tribe irritabile. The procrastina- 
ted decisiop, however undesirable, has been unavoida- 
ble, owing to the peculiar engagements of the appoint- 
jed judges. ‘* In hopes delayed it is said the heart sick- 
jeneth,” but to counterbalance this ’tis thought that 
|there is more pleasure in the anticipation than the pos 
|session of any object of our desires; and in the belief 
of this we console ourselves in the delay of judgment. 








ithe last London fashions, which we have reason to be- 
jand some alterations proposed to suit the miredian of 
our patrons, in about a month with a transcript saperi- 


We have just received a very elegant engraving of 
ilieve is the only one in the city. It has been submit- 
ited to judges of acknowledged taste in such matters, 
Philadelphia. We have placed it in the hands of one 
of our first engravers and hope to be able to present 
or to any thing which has yet appeared in the Souvenir 
or any other work. 





We printed but three thousand copies of the first 
six Nos. Many of our subscribers are anxious to have 
the work from the commencement, and as the copies 
are now nearly run out, we will give double price for 
any of the first six Nos. which are returned to us unde- 
faced. From present appearances it would have been 
safest to have printed 5000, as the work now circulates 













































































us to meet those we are indebted to, for paper, print 
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§ A saviour comes with godlike dignity, 
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render it entertaining and useful to its patrons. 





productions of our American friends, and our pages 
will abundantly shew that we have extended liberal en- 
ecouragement where genius has appeared—but it would 


be expecting far’ too much to look for the vigor of 


thoughtand terseness of expression which we find in 
» the veterans of literature, who are contributors to the 
European Magazines—even in them there is a great a- 
bundance not worth republishiug—and doubtless the 
editors reject a great deal; yet to them we must still 
be indebted for many interesting articles to fill up our 
pages, and have therefore made arrangements for a sup- 
ply of those of greatest value, as fast as they are pub- 
lished. 
pee FOR THE SOUVENIR. 
WASHINGTON STATUE. 
Heard ye the storm in bursting thunders roll? 
Saw ye the fetter press the freeman’s soul? 


He speaks, and lo! a western world ts free. 

In patriot pride, the hour of terror fled, 

With fadeless laurels circling o’er his head; 
The statesman hero in his glory stands, 

And freedom’s charter grace his warrior hands. 
No earthly vision fires the rayless eye— 

Its beams are center’d in their native sky. 

No human hope re-animates the stone; 
Confess’d a god! it stands a god alone. 

So when that form in battling triumph stood, 
To shield the wrtuous and protect the good— 
A conquerer’s arm the soul try’d moments own) 
Columbia free, and deathless glory won! 

The sage resigns his fame to liberty, 

And adds its triumphs to her jubilee. 

Thus when the Sabine from the fields of blood, 
Retires to waste his fame in solitude, 
Applauding praises o’ev the nation ran, 


And what it spar’d the hero, nature gave the man, entertainment ; and when we consider that 


Couldst thou, Oh! freedom no warm heart inspire, 
When flaming Rome lit up thy fun’ral pyre? 
A broken statue on her country’s grave, 
To mark the spot where died her mighty brave. 
Yes! with no privilege but to be free. 
Life, “co dan strny all are pledged to thee. 
On Vernon’s mount thy crumbling altars rise, 
And Vernon’s chief the sacrifice supplies. 

THE VILLAGER TEMPLAR. 


from Canada and through every one of the United 
States and Territories, from Maine to Florida—some|*‘ mass of ruins” by the Turkish and Greek 
copies go to South America and afew to Europe. Such] War—‘‘ the houses, the gardens, the beautiful city and spirit 
a subscription list for a paper so newly established is|Country seats,” says one account ‘ have van- ; 
very flattering, and will induce renewed exertions to ished.” 


Wi have ‘na Gispodition whatever to underrate amend the most beautiful church in the world. |sent over to the continent by him, with some 


to his own countrymen, and perhaps to the 
literary classes among them; while Don), 
Quixote is a sort of common property, an uni-jof Samuel Stones, Esq. of this city. 

versal classic, equally enjoyed by the court} At New York, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ber- 
and the cottage ; equally applauded in Francejrian, Mr. Gasrizy A. O’Buran, of the U.S. Navy, 
and England, as in Spain; quoted by every)to Miss Extzanzra Warxixson, daughter of Henry 


The city of Athens has been reduced to a SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


Sir John Suckling was a man of great viva- 
He died abcut the beginniiig 
of the civil war ; and his death was occasion- ’ 
ed by a very uncommon accident. He enter- 
ed warmly into the King’s interests ; and was 





























St. Peter’s Church at Rome, is the largest 








t is 720 feet long, 510 broad, and 500 high. 


letters to the Queen (Henrietta Maria.) He 
The height of the body of the church, from ‘% : a 


arrived late at Calais; and in the night his 
the ground to the upper part of the ceiling, isjservant ran away with his portmanteau, in 
432 feet. Sixteen persons may place them-|which was his money and papers. When he 
selves in the globular top over the dome.|was told of this inthe morning, he'immediate- 
It is annually lighted on the 28th of June, |ly inquired which way his servant had taken, 
by 4,000 lamps and 27000 fire pots, presentingjordered his horses to be got ready instantlv, 
the most delightful spectacle. and, in pulling on his boots, found one of them 
A Fair Hit.—The barbers in New York, it}¢Xtremely uneasy to him ; but, as the horses 
is said, have resolved to raise the price of| Were at the door, he leaped into his saddle, 
shaving Adams men totwelveanda half cents,|4nd forgot his pain. He pursued his servant 
their faces having grown so much longer since £° ¢agerly that he overtook him two or three 
the election, that it requires donble the time|PSts off; recovered his portmanteau; and, 
and labor to shave one of them, than it does,$00n after, complained of a vast pain in one of 
to shave the common phiz of a Jacksonian, _|hisfeet, and fainted away with it. When they 
jcame to pull off his boots, to fling him into 

|bed, they found one of them full of blood. It * 
Ten gentlemen of acknowledged taste,/seems his servant (who knew his master’s 
when on a visit to a gentleman of rank, were|temper well, and who was sure he would 
each desired to write out a list of the ten most!pursue him as soon as his villary should be 
interesting works they had ever read. Onejdiscovered) had driven a nail up into one of 
work only found its way into every list, this/his boots, in hopes of disabling him from pur- 
was Gil Blas. . Sir John’s impetuosity made him 














































































































THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF AUTHORS. 









































jsuing him. 
Had Dr. Johnson been present, and been/regard the pain only just at first, and his pur- 
previously heard upon the subject, the pre-jsuit turned him from the thceughts of it for 
ference would probably have been given to|some time after : however, the wound was so 
Don Quixote. The Doctor used to say, that!bad, and so much inflamed, that it threw him 
there were but few books of which one ever|into a violent fever, which ended his life ina 
could possibly arrive at the /ast page; and|very few days. This incident, strange as it 
that there never was any thing written by|may seem, might be proved from scme orig- 
mere man, that was wished longer by its|inal letters in Lord Oxford’s collection. —AZ 
readers, except Don Quixote, Robinson Cru-| Magazine. 

soe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress. After Ho- . 
mer’s Iliad, he said, the work of Cervantes 
was the greatest in the world, as a book of 
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HY SIENEAZ. : 
Open, ye gates of peace, receive the bride, 
In beauty come to pledge her virgin vow. 


























every other author’s admirers are confined 











On Monday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Be- sil 
ll, Jouw Wittnans, M. D. to Evizanera, daughter 












































F servant, the amusement of every age, from 
; infancy to decrepitude ; the first book you see 





EPITOME OF NEWS. F 


l- 
ik: 








Important Decision. —The Judges of the!consent toan avowal of the superiority of Cer- 
. Supreme Court, have decided that the city of|y 


- Philadelphia has legal jurisdiction over the 
Island in the river Delaware, opposite the] 
4 city. 





‘sing, Business along the river is at full tide, 
_ as the navigation across the falls, and to Or- 
Jeans, is uninterrupted.—Jndiana Palladium. 


|. The late Irish papers state the interesting 
’ fact that within the last year about 1500 cath- 
a olics have abjured popery, and become mem- 
bers of the Episcopalian church—-besides 
/ Nearly an equal number have become mem- 
bers of other protestant churches. 


A wholesome suggestion.—Mr. Howard gave 
Rotice to the Georgia Legislature on the 20th 
ult. that he would next day request the ap- 
PoNntment of a committee to tax dirks, sword 

_ Canes, pocket pistols, and all other secret 
weapons. 
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an 





home ; while translators and engravors live|the sister of her father. And to cap the climax, the 
|, HighWater.—The recent rains have swol-|by the hero of La Mancha ia every nation ;|father of Hymen’s happy pair is older than their grand- 
Men the water in the Ohio to a great degree,/and the walls of the giserable inns and the father. 
above any rise we have had since last spring. cottages, all over ingland, France and Ger- 
—It is supposed that the water is now 35 or;many, are adorned with the exploits of Don 
40 feet above low water mark, and is still ri-| Quixote. 





Watkinson, Esq. of that city. 

On the 3d insi. by the Rev. Mr. Minn, Mr. James 
B. Canprrre, to Miss Jane M’Guiear, all of this 
: » leity. 
ull the states of Italy; who can refuse his|“'" f : 

. In Eastampton, Mr. Dantet Braman, to Miss Jemt- 
= ipa se ba Saas mA Woon. This marriage has produced a singular in- 
ere 8 all modern eee : til within tl stance of affinity. The bridegroom, has become the 

Shakespeare himself has, until within the| rand son of his father and the son of his brother. The 
ast half century, been worshipped only at|bride has become the daughter of her grandfather, and 




















n every shop, where books are sold, through 





















































OBITUARY. 


The appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
These travellers meet.—Brain, 

















FROM THE DUTCH OF TALIENS. = 
TO A MOURNER. 

The creeping worm, that, weak and weary, 

Was slumbering in its narrow cell, 
Enraptur’d, bursts that prisou dreary, 

And, fluttering, leaves its wither’d shell ; 
Gently moving—gaily roving 

Far away from earthly care ; 
Soaring brightly—wafted lightly 

Through the boundless fields of air. 























DIED, 

On the 15th inst. after a short illness, Mrs. Janz 
Pevocx. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. James Trrrry, aged 73 years, 

At Germantown, on the 4th inst. of a lingering ill- 
ness, in the 66th year of her age, Exizanetu, wife of 
George Peters, sen. 

On the 7th inst. Wittram, son of James Wilson, 
aged 3 years. 
On the 15th Mrs. Mancaret Sawer, wife of James 
Sawer. 
On the 9th instant, Mr. Wiin1am Manr.ey, sen. in 
the 59th year of his age. 
On the 7th inst. Mr. Wituram C. Back, in the 32d 
year of his age, 



































Thou mourner ! dry that thoughtless tear, 
And gaze no more upon the dead ; 
*Tis but a solitary bier! 
No earthly spirit lingers there ; 
On wings of light to heaven ’tis fled, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A DREAM. 


Dreams are strange things, 


And often come upon us, whence and why, 
We cannot teil. 


ljasked who was her lover? Oh,” said she, 
with great simplicity, “I have no lover; [ 
thought. the city furnished every thing.” 
This being told to the Count, a worthy hus- 
band was sought out for the girl, and her 


»s |\So much resembling real scenes, that we 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A REQUIEM 
TO THE MEMORY oF Miss——. 
She’s gone to the land and the home of the blest, 
In the glow of her youthful emotion: 
—The clods of the valley are cold on the breast 
Once warm with the glow of devotion. 


She’s gone—like a rose in the blush of her bloom, 
As pure as the azure above her— 

She went to her couch, alone in the tomb, 
As a bride to the arms of her lover. 


She’s gone, in the hour when her pulses were leaping, 


To the throbbing of mirth and of gladness, 
When her cares and her thoughts of to-morrow were 
sleeping, 
And silent the voices of sadness. 


She’s gone, while the morn of life was unclouded, 
In a.garment of purity drest, 

In the morn of her days, alas! she was shrouded, 
And borne to a haven of rest. 


She’s gone, while around her friends are regretting 
The loss of a jewel so cherish’d and dear; 

That she went to a home, for a moment forgetting, 
Toa land where a mother was neai. 


She’s gone, as the birds which come in the spring, 
And carol the summer away; 

Which vanish when frosts the yellow leaf brings, 
And earth wears her saddest array. 


She’s gone to her God, and we may not forget, 
That a child of the skies she was born, 
We mourn for the star which so early has set, 
To rise in eternity’s morn. 
H. P. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
REMEMBER ME. 
There is a charm of magic pow’r 
In Friendship’s voice, by heaven design’d 
To light Affiiction’s darkest hour, 
And cheer the sunken, sorrowing mind; 
And still, through many a rolling year, 
When doom’d the stranger’s clime to see, 
By distance made more sweet, we hear 
That holy sound—Remember Me. 


ember Me!—at evening hour, 

When Memory’s sacred spells prevail, 
With pensive step we seek the bow’r, 

Where last we heard Affection’s tale; 
And still we trace the glistening tear— 

The form though lost, yet lov’d, we see; 
In every whispering breeze we hear 

That parting prayer—Remember Me. 


Full many a bitter pang, the heart 
Through life’s dark paths, is doom’d to prove, 
But none severer woe impart, 
Than Friendship lost, or sever’d Love; 
In vain we strive that woe to heal, 
In scenes where others’ joy may be— 
We only hear—we only feel 
Love’s last farewell—Remember Me. 


HIBERNICUS. 


' |Were opened, when an angel downward winged 


And yet they ave so strong, 


Enjoy themas though they were sueh—feel pain’s thrill 
And rapture’s glow, and laugh or sigh, as the tenor 
Of our dreaming runs. And when we wake, 

The impression, which in sleep hath been created, 
Will last, and seem so bright, we almost deem, 

And hope or fear ’tis true.— 

I had a dream; 

And ’twas so wild, so full of sweetness too, 

That I had treasnred it within my mind, 

And longed to tell it to the one who seemed 

In my romantic vision, to share it with me. 

But distance has forbid that I should see 

The lovely being now to me more dear 

Than ever, Dear?—Yes: for who could pass, e’en tho’ 
It were a dream, so sweet a scene, and not 

In admiration hold whatever was 

Connected with it. It did seem sweet 

To me, and though it was so strange and wild 

A vision, that *twould make a stoic laugh, 

Yet cannot I efface it from my mind, 

But often think of it with sweet delight, 

And wish it were more real. 

I dreamed, Celestia, that we stood beside 

A little stream, whose banks were clothed 

With richest flowers of every hue and odour, 

From which the bee, with gaily riot and hums, 

And industry, was gathering in its store: 

In the distance stood waving with the breeze, 

A beauteous grove, from whence the feathered choir, 
Were sending up their orisons to Heaven, 

The morning breeze passed by, so mild, it seemed 
As only meant to waft our souls to some 

More blissful realm. And thou, too, seem’d to view 
It thus; for when I turned to look upon 

Thy heaven-lit face, it wore a glow of joy, 

Of rapture, bordering on abstraction. And while 

I gazed, entranced, with equal admiration, 

Upon thy form, a winged urchin rushed 

Between. We viewed, entranced—his form was fair, 
And yet we dared not, either, praise him. 
At first, he seemed of such inferior size and strength, 
That one might take, and place him where he pleased. 
But having gazed awhile on thee, he turned 

To me—a smile played o’er his rosy cheeks— 

He raised his arm—then, with a barbed spear, 

He sever’d from our bodies—both our hearts.— 
Awhile he viewed the stolen prizes, and langhed— 
Then raised them to bis lips, and breathed 

On them a flame that melted both to one. 

* * * * * * 


Ot purer kind than either did before. 
And as more chaste it grew, ‘it gently rose, 
And upward bent its course—The gates of Heaven 


His flight, and, shielding it beneath his wings, 

Returned triumphantly. —Arrived within 

Those golden walls that shone with di’monds, pearls, 

And coral gems, our mingled hearts appeared 

To separate again. OR, OSs 

My dreaming closed, but such was its effect 

Upon my mind, such thrilling, fascinating 

Pleasure did it yield, that I would give 

A year, of wakeful joys, to dream the like again, 
X. O. F. 





SIMPLICITY. 


marriage portions. 
teen, named Lise Noirin, havin 


ly, wrote her celebrated novel of Evelina, 
when only seventeen years of age, and pub- 
lished without the knowdedge of her father, 
who, having occasion to visit the metropolis, 
soon aiter it had issued from the press, pur-’ 
chased it as the work then most popular, and 


The new form’d heart grew bright and fuir, and seem’d 


At the marriage of Monsieur the Count 
d’Artois, the city of Paris agreed to distribute 
A smart little girl of six- 
presented 


marriage portion was doubled. 4 








MISS BURNEY. a be: 
Miss Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arb. = 





most likely to prove an acceptable treat to 
his family. 
When Dr. Burney had conéluded his busi- 
ness in town, he went to Chessington, the seat 
of Mr. Crisp, where his family was on a visit. 
He had scarcely dismounted and entered the 
parlour, when the customary question of 
*“ What news?” was rapidly addressed to him 
by the several personages of the like party, 
**Nothing,” said the worthy doctor, ‘‘buta 
great deal of noise about anovel which I have 
brought you.” 
When the book was produced, and its title 
read, the suprised and conscious Miss Burney 
turned away her face to conceal the blushes 
and delighted confusion which otherwise would 
have betrayed her secret; but the bustie 
which usually attends the arrival of a friend 
in the country, where the monotonous but 
proce tenor of life is agreeably disturbed 
y such a change, prevented the curious and | 4 
happy group from observing the agitation of — 
their sister. After dinner, Mr. Crisp et 
posed that the book should be read. This 
was done with all due rapidity ; when the 
gratifying comments made during its progress, 
and the acclamations which attended its con- 
clusion, ratified the approbation of the public. 
The amiable author, whose anxiety and plea- 
sure could with difficulty be concealed, was _ 
at length overcome by the delicious feelings 
of her heart ; she burst into tears, and throw- 
ing herself on her father’s neck, avowed _her- 
self the author of Evelina. The joy and sur- 
prise of her sisters, and still more of her fa- 
ther, cannot easily be expressed. Dr. Bur- 
ney, conscious as he was of the talents of his , 
daughter, never thought that such maturity = 
of observation and judgment, such fertility of 
imagination, and chasteness of style, could * 
have been displayed by a girl of seventeen, 
by one who appeared a mere infant in artless- 
ness and inexperience, and whose deep se- _ 
clusion from the world had excluded her from ~ 
all visual knowledge of its ways. Je 


A Quaker invited a tradesman to dine with | 
him, whom he treated with an excellent din- ’ 
ner, a bottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco. 
His guest, after drinking pretty freely, be- 
came extremely rude and abusive to his host, 9 
insomuch that the Quaker’s patience was at | 
length quite exhausted, and he rose up and | 
addressed him in the following words: ff 
‘* Friend, I have given thee meat offering,and 
drink offering, and burnt offering, and for thy, 
misconduct Iwill give thee a heave-offerings iia 
and immediately threw him into the street oul @ 
of the parlor window. 4 
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herself to inscribe her name on the list, was 
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